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Our Kind Of Music 


hype. It means someone somewhere has beavered away - raising a 
profile, stoking curiosity, generating a buzz. Someone somewhere 
has talked up a blue streak, just like the gent across from me now 
with his Perrier and persuasive mode. 

His name is Jean Karakos and he is a man who adores the 
moulding of hipnitude. Music is meat and potatoes to him, with 
marketing the high point of serving up the meal. And, as 
founder/boss of Celluloid Records, it has to be said his menu is 
broad. English, African, Caribbean - and Yankee cooking 
homeboy-style. 

Karakos' name - like his father - is Greek. But his career began 
with a chain of discount record stores serving university towns. 
By 1968, he had BYG - a label of his own. 

“The music,” he tells me, “was jazz, free jazz. I released over 
60 albums: Sun Ra, Anthony Braxton, Archie Shcpp. I also 
founded a magazine, Actnel. Then, in 1969, I set up this huge 

Floyd, Ornette Coleman and Captain Beefheart; 80 bands over 
five days." It was the culmination of Karakos’ role as multi-media 
mentor within the French avant-garde. 


It also cost him every dime: by 75, he was 
bankrupt from paying off the consequent bills. “I struggled on for 
a year. Then, in 76, I founded Celluloid, by just releasing the 
records put out on Rough Trade. 

“For me, England has never been more creative than the 
moment I walk into Rough Trade. Cabaret Voltaire, Stiff Little 
Fingers, Throbbing Gristle; the start of the whole electronical 
thing! Before this, I felt that English showbusiness was very 
racist. But here was Rough Trade, promoting reggae acts." 

Inspired by this new connection, Karakos became determined 
to rebuild his role in the music biz. And that struggle taught him 
his craft from the pressing plant on. “Now,” he notes with 
obvious pride, “I’ve been to every record store in France! I've met 
the people in every store. That’s what I had to do.” 

Then, in 1977, Karakos also met Bill Laswell — and had a 
conversation which altered his life. “I found we had really strong 
points in common. He’s a radical, doesn’t like bullshit, focuses on 
one thing at a time and not on 20 things. And he had most of my 
records in his collections; he respected my work. He noticed that, 
like for free jazz, my records had double jackets with full colour 
inside. He respected the fact I gave this music attention - full 


presentation effort.” 

Karakos leans forward, sweeping back an iron-grey lock of 
hair. “He also told me America needed some people with energy, 
people who weren’t just trying to make their million 


Energy remains a favourite Karakos word. And 
that one conversation replayed in his head for years. Meanwhile, 
from 77—78, Celluloid cemented its image as eclectic, building a 
roster of artists like Fela Kuti, Mandingo, Manu Dibango, the 
Last Poets, Toure Kunda, Daniel Ponce and Foday Musa Suso. 
Until, in 1980, Karakos moved to New York. There he and 
Laswell decided to forge a label together. 

“In France, I was a secondhand man — a little like being a 
grocer. Here I could be a participant, I can be in at the source. I 
knew it would be a difficult move, very tough and very long. 
But, when I get to New York, the first guy I meet is Laswell - 
and he proposed me a tape for free. 

“He needs time to establish himself as a musician, as a 
producer. So I help him finance his operation and, in exchange, 
he is more than cool with us. He produces and never charges a 
penny; he gives us all this publishing to help us out." 

The publishing - particularly Herbie Hancock’s Rockit - 
Karakos invested in marketing. “That's the key! For two years, 1 
put all the money from Rockit into my staff of ten people, who’ve 
done nothing but research the market. In America, the only way 
to exist doing non-Top 40 is to control your own marketing, to 
deal directly with the store. For our music, radio airplay is hard to 
get — in fact, it takes a few years. The only way to be visible is to 
be visible in the stores.” 


As he has built visibility, Karakos has also 
ensured variety. And Celluloid has flowered into numerous 
subsidiaries of its own. There’s OAO (“for Laswell’s progressive 
taste”), Moving Target, Mercenary and CBGBs. “I want to release 
many more records,” Jean Karakos explains. “Records which are 
important, maybe not in what they bring to the music as much as 
for their ideas. Or important in terms of energy, topicality.’’ 

Karakos views his catalogue as a living resource. “I’ve never 
deleted an album in my life! I’ve never sold as a cut-out one 
record! And not only that - not only that!" A grin nearly splits his 
weathered face. “All my records in the past arc selling more now 
ue year. Every record, every record I put out." 
:o the heart of the Celluloid gospel: music as a 
ne. “For me,” Jean Karakos maintains, "if music 
is not part of the social currency, it means nothing. Also, for my 
taste, music has to be strong. Not that it has to be serious - but it 









Robert Mugge 


W i: ’ r f. fortunate to have a man with the slightly 
mad dedication of Robert Mugge. Bob is a very rare creature: a 
man who wants to make films about music and musicians, 
especially musicians who rate a much wider acclaim than they 
receive. We are not talking about major box office attractions 
here. 

“I’m not so much intimidated as in awe of certain of my 
subjects, and Sonny was one of those." Bob is talking about 
Saxophone Colossus, his loving and much-admired film about 
Sonny Rollins - shown at last year’s London Film Festival, about 
to be shown on Channel 4 at the time this will hit print, and also 
released on video. It’s an exciting, energetic portrait of the master 
saxophonist, and one which - most importantly - lets the 
musician, rather than the film-maker, come through. The 
hallmark of Mugge’s films is their unselfish way of focusing on 
their subject. The long musical sequences in Saxophone Colossus - 
including concerts in New York and Japan - tell more about 
Rollins than any pontifical analysis. Did he think that the private 
Sonny - at best an enigmatic figure, at times an impenetrable one 
- was caught by the movie? 

“Yes and no. There were certain things going on that I know 
he wasn’t sharing with us. If you look at the film, you’ll notice his 
saxophone looks kind of dull in the Japanese sequences and 
glowing in the Socrates, New York ones. That’s because it was 
lacquered in the meantime, and he was scared to death that the 
sound would be different. And it was different. He said, 'It’s as if 
you’re going to play a consonant and a vowel comes out.' But 1 
only knew that because his wife Lucille told me." 

Bob encountered some interesting situations in the course of 
filming. Like trying to film the 100-piece orchestra used for 
Sonny’s saxophone concerto in Japan with two cameras — and 
having to fight for the camera positions they received. Or having 
Sonny ask him not to use the bizarre sequence where Rollins is on 
his back (with a broken foot!) at the New York gig and is still 
playing a beautiful “Autumn Nocturne" - because the bassist and 
pianist are playing the wrong changes on the tune. 

A i. l in a day’s work for the affable, smiling Chicagoan 
whose business is making films about figures as diverse as Sun Ra, 
Gil Scott-Heron and Ruben Blades. After an abortive stay at film 
school in the early 70s, Mugge made two short pictures - one on 
composer George Crumb, the other on Mayor Frank Rizzo. Then 
came his great labour of love, a film portrait of Sun Ra, A Joyful 


Noise, which took three years and left him utterly broke. 

It did, nevertheless, make a number of waves. The film turned 
up at the 1981 London Film Festival and pioneer C4 buyer Andy 
Park snapped it up (in the heady early days of that enterprise). 
Since then, Mugge has made more music films and made plenty 
more friends in London and with C4. His films on Gil 
Scott-Heron and Reggae Sunsplash (the latter “a nightmare" to 
make) received more acclaim at the LFF, and two excellent 
profiles of A1 Green and Ruben Blades have both been seen on our 
television. 

“I pick someone like Ruben Blades," explained Bob, "because 1 
can say something about America that way. And he has a 
fascinating story to tell. And it was a genre of music I hadn't 
worked in before. So was A1 Green — what a story! Born again at 
Disneyland, on top of having one of the greatest voices in the 



world! With Sonny, I really wanted to do a film about 
improvising. All these films are about music that I wanted to 


Bob is always full of ideas. He’d like to do films about 
aboriginal music, rhythm and blues, Carla Bley. A film on 
country singer George Jones has fallen through, as has one on 
New Orleans music. But now he’s at work on a picture about 

entertained the troops in World War II, and - hopefully - a film 
version of Peter Guralnick’s Sweet Soul Music. 

Give this man a few million dollars and let him get on with it. 
(Saxophone Colossus goes out on C4 on 28 July. It's released here 
on video shortly. The soundtrack album. Sonny Rollins - G-Man, 
is out now on Fantasy Records.) 








The Si 


ound Of Africa 


plays clarinet, and lives in a shell? Acker Whelk! That’s a joke. 
To cheer you up. I’m fed up, me, with Moroccan Kings who 
cancel important festivals because of bad baccalaureat results, 
for example, and put a hefty damper on their country’s hopes 
of becoming a transnational cultural centre. Or else Zairean 
presidents who ring up their pet pop-stars at the last minute: 
“There’s a party round my place Friday, Franco, so drop 
everything, because you’re the disco ..." Pah. The organisers 
- who are fuming - think people ought to phone the relevant 
embassies, just to find out what they have to say. You could 
ask: “How is Mark Sinker going to maintain his high 
reputation if all the facts in his column are found to be false?” 

Problems, problems, problems. Salif Keita seems to have 
solved his at last: he should be over in late August, courtesy 
Womad, with an LP, Soro, on Sterns to kick the door open. 
His first British release, in fact, and his first record world-wide 
for three or four years. 

Youssou N’Dour’s profile is high this year, again. There’s 
an LP on Celluloid France, Djamil Inedits 84-85, which 
gathers cuts recorded between lmmigres and Nelson Mandela. 
Rough Trade have licensed a limited number of copies of 
lmmigres and Inedits from Celluloid, so you may be able to track 
those down. Whether he’ll be back for a tour of his own when 
his Warners LP surfaces remains to be seen. 

Same with Alpha Blondy, I’m afraid. An interested party 
said: “If he won’t come over except with his wife and family 
and friends, all to stay at the Hilton, then no way. It can’t be 
done. If it’s just him, and he sleeps on my floor ...” 



Kenny St George, mainman of Afro-London band Ozo, 
has set up a label. Mother Africa, through Probe distribution 
(051 236 6591): the first two releases are Uwandile’s 
Apartheid (Uwandile is an SA exile living presently in Nigeria) 
and an SA compilation Spirits Of Africa Vol. 1 (this series is 
projected somewhat ambitiously, utterly admirably, to run 
through ten volumes). 


Problems, problems, problems. LPs that haven’t reached 
me in time for me to know what to make of them. Franco’s 
back pages, collected together by Retro-Afric. Sipho 
Mabuse’s Virgin LP. The Bhundu Boys’ farewell Discafri- 
que release. I should be able to give you some titles, but no 
one even answers my phone any more. 


Round Up The Usual Suspects 

Can you dig this, an archaeology of sound? Just as 
there’s more people beneath the earth than above it, their 
decomposed bodies nourishing the soil upon which the living 
subsist, so too remain hidden somewhere in the ether or the 
dirt all the noise that ever was, feeding into the music of the 
moment. “There’s a reason for everything that’s ever been, 
right,” proclaims the sleevenote to Lee Ranaldo’s From Here 
To Infinity , “today we look up and can see. Some singular 
moment comes close to going round again ...” Which is to 
say the Sonic Youth guitarist has spent his holidays excavating 
buried sounds. These he has compressed into nuggets of noise 
and cut into 13 locked grooves that elicit various emotional 
responses depending on the memories they trigger. Though to 



get one groove to the next is literally an uphill struggle — a 
miscued arm slides back into the preceding track - each serves 
as a valuable source for future recycling or as a listening 
experience in itself. Some inexplicably affecting, others 
ticklish funny - how we laughed when our stylus got mangled 
in the Savage Pencil engraving concealed in the record’s 

What with its transparent vinyl, locked grooves and 
engraving, From Here . . . makes great play with the limited 
form of the 12". A different approach to transcending its flat 
dimensions comes from The Produkt Korps organisation, 
whose Project One crosswires word, sound and image in the 
hope of bringing to life some inter-disciplinary beast. It looks 


ILLUSTRATION BY Sarah Graham 



great, but its sum is undone by the inadequacy of some of its 
parts. Having scored a considerable coup with a sneak preview 
reading of Kathy Acker’s forthcoming erotic adventure 
novel Empire Of The Senseless, the compilers bring their 



margins of popular culture still interact with a public, others, 
who lock themselves away in government supported institu¬ 
tions of learning far removed from reality, blithely repeat 
already proven experiments in the self-insulating impact of 
to much contemporary composition. Two pieces here serve 
up a useful contrast. Academe Andrew Lewis submits a dull 
nine minute thesis in vari-speed recording techniques, while a 
half-way good post industrial unit like Nocturnal Emis¬ 
sions work similar materials into a mood piece that effectively 
draws the listener out of his time and into their own. 

Before leaving the subject of archaeology behind, here’s a 
few valuable excavations from British label Fundamental to 
close: “Public Flipper Limited” and “Gone Fishing” from 
Californian hardcore group Flipper, now sadly defunct, who 
trawled bass endranges of music not so far removed from the 
recent Laswell/Brotzmann project. And the same label is 
finally making available in the UK the excellent Long March 
ballads of the severely minimal Savage Republic, bloodied 
footsteps traced in the “Tragic Figures” and “Ceremonial” 


To The Beat Of A Club 

A hotbed of competition, differing views and 
opinions, characterises the current jazz dance and club scene, 


but all the jocks are united in one aim, to create a large, young 
audience hip to this thing called jazz. 

The Town & Country, Saturday night and the joint is 
steaming. Tommy Chase, as vocal and fierce as ever, left the 
stage amid rapturous applause after his young combo had 
wooed the 1,500-strong crowd with a barrage of hard bop and 
baptist beat licks. The clientele at this Radio London Jazz Bop 
are more akin to a huge Club 18-30 holiday posse than the 
slick-suited hard bop aesthetes once associated with Paul 
Murphy’s heyday. Gilles Peterson is ecstatic and when 
Californian Richie Cole stepped onstage clutching his alto 
and proceeded to tear through versions of “Jennine”, “Spanish 
Harlem”, “Flying Down To Rio”, Parker’s "Ladybird” and 
“High Flyin’” the crowd response was totally enthusiastic. 
Free blowin’, scat vocals . . . one ballad featuring Cole in an 
ET mask!! . . . the audience took it all in their stride. 

The mafia of Gilles, Sylvester, Bob Jones and Chris Bangs 
have taken over the Monday night at the Wag as Baz Fe Jazz 
moves the Jazz Room to Legends, each and every Wednesday, 
10 till 2, admission £4. No groups, strictly a hot vinyl 
selection. After the resounding success of the Jazz Cruises, Baz 
has already secured further trips down the Thames with live 
sets from Plan B and Sonido De Londres. 

August 1st will find Baz joining forces with Roan “The 
Man” of Fortissimo fame (early and late sessions at Whispers, 
Thursdays and Saturdays) whose selections of jive’n’swing have 
won him a solid following. The event, a Saturday Night Fish 
Fry, is to celebrate the wedding of jazz jock Andy 
McConnell and the venue is AAA, the Basement, Shelton St, 
Covent Garden. 



A hot new Friday night session, Dance Con Jazz, at 
Gazebo’s Wine Bar in Argyll St (Oxford Circus Tube) will 
feature Baz Fe Jazz downstairs while Brighton Jazz Room DJ 
Russ Dewbury will share the turntables with Ally Ewing 
who’s renowned for his Brazilian cuts. From 10 till 2 am, 
admission is £5. Russ maintains there will be no funk creeping 
into their set, it’s a return to the values of Murder One, a strict 
jazz dance session, dress sharp! His Saturday night session at 






Brighton’s Churchill Palace Hotel has been booming for the 
past four months. Check it out. Rumour has it that a similar 
scene is bubbling in Cambridge. 

Ronnie Scott’s is getting hip by employing DJ Dave 
Hucker to run his inimitable pot pourri of Latin, African, 
Zouk and a dose of jazz in their upstairs clubroom, now 
renamed The Tango. Casual attendance will cost you £8 entry 
but for those looking for a new Soho hangout you’ll pay £30 
annual membership and subsequently pay £2 per session 
(Mon—Thurs). Membership gives you access to the downstairs 
club and whichever name jazzbos are onstage. Good to have 
the man back in the West End. 



Up in Manchester Colin Curtis’ session at the Asylum is 
still swinging and the main even on his calendar is a 
weekender scheduled for the 24/25th October (plenty of 
advance notice) in Berwick. Limited to 1,000 people it’s an 
event strictly for music lovers with “No Punch and Judy DJs”. 
It’ll feature mostly DJs from Scotland and the North East and 
the weekender radio station will feature 40% jazz. 

What’s happening in the Midlands . . . let’s have a little 
feedback. Whaddya say? 


THIS MONTH S HARD CHART 

1 McCanna - Les McCann ( McCanna , Pacific Jazz) 

2 Bossa - Paul Winter Quartet (Bossa Nova Quartet, CBS) 

3 Barimbau - Sonny Cox ( Waiter, Cadet) 

4 Selim - Johnny Lytle ( New & Groovy, Tuba) 

5 Please Don’t Leave - Sahib Shihab (Summer Down, Chess) 

6 Tito Inn - Tito Puente ( Puente, RCA) 

7 Possum Head - Lou Donaldson ( Possum Head, Argo) 

8 Braziliano - Bunky Green (Playing For Keeps, Cadet) 

9 Mr Kicks - L.B. Young (L.B. Young & Co, Argo) 

10 Big John Grady - Johnny Lytle (Got That Feeling, Rivereide) 


“Blues” 


A s e e d y Chicago hotel provides the setting for Blues In The 
Night , an award-winning piece of scripted American cabaret 
which continues the recent Donmar Warehouse shift towards 
entertainment Broad way-style. This pleasingly-structured piece 
however, pretends to nothing it can’t serve up - unlike lutdy Day, 
Dee Dee Bridgwater’s long-running, razzamatazz version of Billie 
Holiday’s life. 

Blues splits a series of Bessie Smith standards (peppered with 


fatale, an aging chanteuse, an ingenue and a saloon singer. (What 
the characters share is their housing; the focus shifts from “room” 
to “room”). The last-mentioned - the show’s sole male role — 

West End run of James Baldwin’s The Amen Corner. 

But it’s American actress Carol Woods, as a raunchily fatalistic 


hay of the program’s ; 

“Kitchen Man” and "It Makes My Love Come Down"). As an 
exotic woman of the world, British film vet Debby Bishop is 
stylish and competent; only the husky-voiced, blonde Maria 
Friedman seems somewhat out of her depth. 

What might have ended up lapsing into MOR schlock - rote 
sentimentality eliciting rote responses - has been smartly staged 

Sheldon Epps). A strcam-of-consciouness meditation upon'night, 
loneliness and fate, it begins robustly, full of sass and bravado. 
But as each singer skilfully personalises “his" or “her" songs 
(dialogue consists only of the musical focus passing from one 
character’s room to another), intimations of character and 


Of course these remain mere suggestions and outlines; the 
show’s real pleasure lies in the shape and wit of the songs 
themselves. But Blues does one thing successfully: by centreing on 
not one, but three, female characters and taking its musical cues 
from Bessie Smith, it manages to evade much of that sexual 
misogyny so basic to the blues form. Nor is its accomplishment 
confined to 12-bar format; the women’s joint rendition of “No 
One Knows You When You’re Down And Out”, late in the 
second act, adds a trenchant feminist gleam to that song’s 
devastating edge. 

The tight professionalism of Blues In The Night is altogether 
commendable, not least as a reminder of more halcyon days on the 
capital’s musical stage. 





Club Dates 


(1st) Paul Reynolds, Ian Ellis 
The Ram 

(9th) Bath City Jazzmen 
(16th) Riverside Jazzmen 


(31 st) Riverside Jazzmen 
Bristol Albert Inn, West 

The Old Duke, King Street 

Bath City Jazzmen 
(3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th) 


St Marychurch 

(12th) Roy East Quintet 

(31st) Charlie Earnshaw 

(4th, 18th) 

Stompers 


Frank Evans Trio 

(8th) Swingin’ On Tenth 

Avenue, Georgie Fame 
& Keith Smith with 
Hefty Jazz 

chardstock George Inn 

exeter Barts Tavern, 
Bartholomew Street West 
(13th) Blues Club 
(27th) Blues Club 
exeter Exeter and Devon 
Arts Centre, Gandy Street 
(4th, llth, 18th, 25th) 

Kathy Stobart 

(29th) Ploughboyjazz 

(9th) Armada Jazz Band with 
Pete Allen 


m Gas, St 

James Square 

(4th) Humphrey Lyttelton 
taunton Anchor Inn, 

(9th) Denny Blackmore, 
Tone Valley Jazzmen 

(21st) Pete Allen Jazz Band 
SHEFFIELD Red Deer, Pitt 

(4th, llth, 18th, 25th) 

Southampton Jazz 


(1st) Martin Taylor and Tony 
Lee 

(8th) Humphrey Lyttelton 

Piper Club, Newland Ave 
(26th) Tony Compton 

(6th) Fearless Hiss and Boo 
Band 

(13th) Jazz Envoys 

(20th) Boneyard 

(27 th) Andrew Stanton Band 

wavendon The Stables 

(28th) Don Rendall, George 

Winstone, Dave De 

(7th) Eric Hill with John 
Horler Trio 

(13th) Clark Tracey Quartet 
Edinburgh Music Hall, 
Assembly Rooms, 54 George St 
(7—15th) The Real Sounds of 


Merrion St 
(5th) Fiasco 
(12th) Will Gaines 

CAMBRIDGE Cambridge 
Arms, King Street 
(llth) Tim Phillips’Jumpin’ 
Jazzmen 

Crown and Cushion, Great 
Gransden 

(5th) John Slaughter Blues 
Band 

(12th) Tim Phillips’ Jumpin’ 
Jazzmen 

(19th) Firing On Three 
(26th) John Slaughter Blues 

Moonshine Rhythm Club, Man 
On The Moon 

(10th) Pete Allen’s Jazz Band 
(24th) Dave Barrett’s Jazz 


(6-8th) Michelle Shocked 

(25th) Peter King Quartet, 
Dave Higgins Quintet 
(26th) Steve Williamson 

Quintet with Mervyn 

(28th) Itchy Fingers, Julian 
Purcell Group 

(29th) Stan Tracey with Roy 
Babbington and Guy 

Edith Sitwell’s ‘Facade’ 

GREENWICH William IV 
(1 st) Fourtaste Jazz Quartet 


Square Wll 

Quintet 

(8th) Tim Whitehead 
j a 7. 7. c a f e 56 Newington 


Rock 

London 

barbican Terrace Foyer 

Rhythm Orchestra 
(9th) Jazz Train 
(16th) Spirit Level 
(22nd) TaxiPataPata 
(30th) Harry Pitch’s 

Rhythm’n’Reeds 

(28-29th) Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band 

brentford Watermans 
(9th) Goodbye Pork Pie Hat 

(20th) Dutch Kitchen Bounce 
(27th) Chris Ingham Trio 


Rin Tin Tin 
(16th, 23rd, 30th) 

(5 th) Moire Music 

(9th) Iain Ballamy's Iains 
(12—13th) Nathan Davis 
(16th) Mike Carr & Jean 
Toussaint 

(19th) Bobby Shew 
(20th) Alan Barnes Quartet 
(23rd) Blind Alley 
(26th) Errol Clarke 



Blowiri The Blues Back In 













And dance thf. people did. While most of the 
clubs Silver played were listening clubs, Blue Note had the 
foresight to lift the more commercial or funky tunes from 
his LPs, like “Senor Blues", “Home Cookin'", “Filthy 
McNasty”, “Sister Sadie”, “C’mon Home” and “Song For 
My Father”, and get them on to the nation’s jukeboxes and 
into the bars. Was it a shock getting a single into the 
Billboard charts? 

“No, in those days I think jazz had a little better shot 
than today precisely because they would take a jazz tune 
and put it on the jukebox where it had more potential for 
people hearing it. Also because they had that danceable 

musician to get a record lifted from an album today it 
would damn near have to be rock'n’roll or fusion. My stuff 
had that funky danceable element but it was not fusion, it 
was pure jazz. I never got way up in the charts, but I got in 
the charts which was good for a jazz record.” 

Even the Godfather, James Brown, cut versions of two of 
Blue Note’s biggest hits, Lee Morgan's “Sidewinder" and 
Horace Silver’s “Song For My Father". Horace certainly sees 
himself as part of a black American musical tradition that 
encompasses a complete range of musics. His choice of 
musicians, like Junior Cook and Blue Mitchell who had 
both played with rock’n’roll and R&B groups, was integral 
to the soulful sound he achieved. 

“As a teenager I collected lots of different records,” 
stressed Horace. "Blues singers, big bands . . . Erskine 
Hawkins, Basie and Duke, and I was a great Jimmie 
Lunceford fan, he was my favourite and I had damn near 
everything he put out. As a teenager I loved Louis Jordan, I 
bought all his records ... I Used To Move On The 
Outskirts Of Town’, ’Knock Me A Kiss’. I was into the 
small-group thing too, Coleman Hawkins, Pres, Bud 
Powell, Dizzy and Bird ... I listened to all kinds of jazz - 
and as you know, I’m really fond of gospel and Latin 

At the instigation of Sergio Mendes, Horace ventured to 
Rio in the early 60s to get a taste of the samba schools First 
hand and take in the spectacle of Carnival. He cites Tito 
Puente as “baad" and regards fellow sessioneer (and 
one-time neighbour from the Bronx) Ray Barreto as both a 
friend and a great artist. 

While Coleman Hawkins, Bechet, Bird and Co travelled 
to Europe, Silver’s generation were the first to travel even 
further afield. He agreed that if you were observant and 
open-minded you were bound to be influenced by what 
you’d experienced. The music of the 60s avant garde was 
tinged with Eastern and mystical influences and I was 
curious to discern whether he felt his generation of 
straight-ahead players had been historically eclipsed by that 
militant tide. 

“I kinda disagree with that. There were a certain amount 
of people who were in tune with avant garde, and others 


were tuned into more the inside type of players like Hank 
Mobley. I don’t really see the avant garde as eclipsing what 
came before it, it came in and made its mark and it’s a very 
valid and beautiful part of our jazz culture today. 

“I don't think the avant garde came in with the same 
thrust as bebop, which was the strongest form of jazz to 
come in since dixieland. The swing era was strong but not 
compared with bop, the elements of which arc still around 
and people are still using. There is so much to bebop. You 
couldn’t be no mediocre musician and play it. You might 
play at it, but to play it good you had to be an excellent 


Twenty-eight years with Blue Note was a 
long time but the records Silver cut in the late 60s and early 
70s don’t really feature in my list of Silver classics. He was 
constantly experimenting with different formats and his 

will stand the test of time. This spirit pervades his output 
on the Saveto label which includes straight-ahead jazz, a 
commissioned suite in honour of Duke Ellington performed 
with the 40-piece Los Angeles string orchestra, and 
tributes to jazzmen like Scott Joplin and W.C. Handy. 

First and foremost Silver’s music is for entertainment, 
but he insists it is also for “upliftment, enlightenment and 
healing”. “Holistic, metaphysical music” might sound like 
some weird shit to you but what I heard at Ronnie Scott’s 
was straight-ahead Silver with some soulful vocals. 

One thing’s for sure. Silver is determined to contribute 


both surprised and enthusiastic that there is a new 
generation of fiery young talent emerging here. Painfully 

name as a musician nor the quickest way to make a buck, 
he maintains you just have to hang on in there. 

“You have to be dedicated to be a jazz musician, love the 
music with your heart and soul, sacrifice your life for it, 
like those great musicians in the past did. What guys like 
Louis Armstrong and Coleman Hawkins and people like 
that must have gone through to play jazz was terrible. They 
dedicated their lives to the music and became masters and 
giants as a result. We need more of that kind of people in 

“The last ten years or so, a lot of youthful musicians have 
chosen to go in a more commercial direction of fusion or 
rock’n’roll and I’m glad to hear about those young 
musicians here, that’s very encouraging. Wynton Marsalis, 
I take my hat off to him, God bless him, he’s been very 
good for our music. He’s an excellent musician and always 
stands up for the music in speech, whether he’s interviewed 
on the radio or in magazines. He always speaks out for the 
music and for the ones who’ve gone before him. To keep 
the music alive we need more young men like that." 

Enough said! 
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Xero Slingsby And The Works 


If YOU DON’T LIVE IN LEEDS THEN 
THE CHANCES ARE THAT YOU’VE 
NEVER HEARD XERO SLINGSBY AND 
THE WORKS (UNLESS, THAT IS, YOU’RE 
FROM GHENT OR COLOGNE OR 
AMSTERDAM WHERE THE WORKS 
TOUR TO PAY THE RENT) - WHICH IS A 
PITY BECAUSE THIS FURIOUS, 
ELECTRIFYING TRIO CONSTITUTE ONE 
SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF JAZZ- 
ROCK. 
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ready alto. Louis Colon on bass (shaved 
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colliding free-form funk. Gene Velocette 
stares passively, prettily vacant, drum¬ 
ming out a ceaselessly varied barrage. 

The Works have no truck with post- 
Trane spiritualism, the saxophone sound 
is not subjective, a journey to the urge 
within. It’s hard, it’s about what you can 
do with air and skin: survival music for 
those who want the edge of jazz but can’t 
afford its cocktail trappings. Xero con¬ 
verts the squabbles of the kids round the 
backs to alto saxophone stories, uses the 
detritus of his surroundings to make 

taken from a suitcase — whistles, triang¬ 
les, horns with bicycle-pump slides, a 
wheel with amplified spokes. As a respite 
from the onslaught Xero will blow some 
Peruvian drainpipe, bang a drum. The 
music is as material as you could wish. 

The Works have emerged from the 
Leeds free scene, and are still active within 
it - but how did they get there? Xero 
expands on a misspent youth: “When I 
was ten I crashed my bike into a dustbin 
lorry, smashed up my left hand quite 
badly. I had to do all this squeezing 
rubber balls for therapy and somebody 
said, why don’t you play bass guitar 
instead of poncing about with these 
patent weight-lifters’ devices.” 

The possibilities open to a bass guitar¬ 
ist in Bradford in the late 60s were fairly 
limited. 

“I fell in with a bad lot who all had 
motorbikes and listened to Eric Clapton 
and that — they had a band and I had a 
bass guitar, so I started playing R&B, 
doing the same thing every night, four 
nights a week. Till I was about 18 and I 
thought, oh, bollocks to this — and all 
that gear you have to carry.” 

This seven -year subjection to rock 
guitar has left a deep aversion. Despite 
liking Peter Brotzmann “both personally 
and as a musician” Xero can’t abide Last 
Exit, isn’t relishing the prospect of sup¬ 
porting James “Blood” Ulmer in Holland 
and even thinks Prime Time “could do 
with a guitar less”. Nevertheless relief 
arrived in the shape of an Ornette Cole¬ 
man record — New York Is Now'. Interes¬ 
tingly, it had Ornette teamed up with the 
Garrison/Jones rhythm section from Col- 


trane's classic quartet, upsetting the neat 
division certain purists make between 
Coltrane’s music (the orthodox legacy) 
and Ornette’s dodgy experiments (of 
course the latter has the (dis)advantage of 
still being around . . .) 

“I started listening to my dad’s Ornette 
Coleman records and thought, this is 
what I’d rather do. I love his sound, the 
cleanness and simplicity.” The gear got 
sold — “Fender Jazz Bass guitar and 
Marshall amplifiers, which at the time 
were the vicar’s knickers” - and Xero 
bought a double bass. Then came the 
introduction to jazz methodology. 

“I met Richard Ward, a tenor player 
who now lives in Halifax. He’d just put 
his tenor in his gob and shut his eyes and 
wiggle his fingers and make all this noise 
and jump around all over the stage, 
drinking bottles of cough medicine before 
he did it - I’d never met anyone like that. 
In his more lucid moments he’d play 
modern jazz standards, I think he knew 
about three. I knew ‘Somewhere Over The 
Rainbow’ and a blues in five keys - if you 
want to play jazz that’s all you need to 
know, ‘Somewhere Over The Rainbow’ 
and ‘Rock Around The Clock’ slowed 

Xero did a two-year stint at Harrogate 
Music College after his Mum entered him 
for an audition — a course he values, 
especially a teacher called Graham Hearne 

— “he’s brilliant, played with Stockhausen 

— play the piano without looking at the 
keys, everything” — who taught him 
about chords. 

"I really feel that if you’re going to have 
anything to do with playing any kind of 
free - so-called free — music, it’s impor¬ 
tant to have something you’re getting 
away from.” 

Armed with a Selmer alto, inherited 
from a grandpa who (like his dad before 
him) ran a dance band from Skipton, Xero 
joined up with tenor player Alphonse 
Material (Richard Bostock) and Ansell 
Broderick and started going abroad. This 
was about 1979, and they were playing 
Thelonious Monk tunes - modern jazz. 

Transport is a perennial problem in 
Xero’s life. Arriving in Dunkirk, the first 
time abroad, “the Morris Traveller we 
were in started making this weird creak¬ 


ing noise. I got out and had a look 
underneath - it was breaking in half, 
folding up like a book, rusted across. So 
we drained the petrol out of it, tipped it 
on its side and I got this six-inch nail and 
half a brick and punched all these holes 
each side of the crack and sewed it 
together with fence wire. It held up for 
months. 

“There was mutiny in the ranks in 
Ghent - people wanted to go home. We 
stopped in the pretty corn market and 
started looking for somewhere to buy 
bottles of wine and bread — you know, 
Europe - and {Paul} Hession goes, I can 
hear John Coltrane! I thought, he’s gone 
bonkers, it’s the strain of driving in this 
stitched-together car - then I could hear it 
too. It was coming out of this bar — the 
Cafe Damberd — an amazing stroke of 
fortune. They had big photographs of 
Thelonious Monk and Jack Dejohnette 
and all these jazz stars all the way round. 
We were just gobsmacked. We asked if 
we could play and he ummed and aahed 
and said ‘Well I can only pay you a 
hundred pounds’ - which was a fortune to 
us then — but we’d have to play from ten 
to three in the morning, so we did. 
Hession said, fuck it, let’s not play any of 
that old bollocks, let’s just play, have 
some fun — we just made it up as we went 
along and the punters loved it, all going 
‘great, great’ and whistling.” 

Xero Slingsby (and more recently, the 
Works) have been back to the Cafe 
Damberd “hundreds of times” and are 
well pleased with the reception, there and 
elsewhere on the Continent. 

“It’s like chalk and cheese - so enthu¬ 
siastic. Everything’s so different, there’s 
none of that half-past ten crap, they’re 
open as long as you are.” 

The street life was also appealing. 

“Pedestrian precincts are a European 

England, and if you go to Europe every¬ 
one uses them - flogging things, busking ” 

“I’ve been in court 47 times for busking 
- never been fined more than a fiver - 
most of the time it’s been thrown out. 
Busking doesn’t half develop your gob - 
you get a much better tone.” 

Continued on page 5 7 
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Barney When 


The Cartoon Paleface 


Punks, Pygmies and Privilege: a tenorman remembers 


One winter night in 1958, after a solo with 
Miles Davis' band in the Club St Germain, Barney Wilen 
unhooked his saxophone, came to the bar, ordered a double 
and said: “You know what Miles just told me? 'Why don’t 
you stop playing those terrible notes?’” Barney did not 
seem particularly disturbed. He downed the drink, went 
back to the stand and played with no visible constraint. 

A privileged childhood and a few significant genes may 
have something to do with the healthy ego. His American 


father (a dentist before becoming an inventor) collected 
royalties on patents covering flippers, goggles and other 
underwater gear. Tennis champion Suzanne Langlen’s 
manager for a while, he was part of the F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Riviera crowd. Barney was born in Nice in 1937. The 
family went to America to escape the war but came back on 
one of the first available boats when it was over. 

His French mother’s ancestors include Pierre Josef de 
Tremblay, Richelieu’s secretary, and the Michaux brothers, 







who were counsellors to Czar Nicholas during the 
Napoleonic wars. “These were the guys,” Wilen points out 
with wry pride, “who had the bright idea to burn down 

He grew up around the intellectual elite and though his 
father wanted him to become a lawyer or go into real estate, 
the poet Blaise Cendras convinced him to be a musician. 
Wilen recalls: “My mother used to hold literary teas. Some 
friends of Proust were always there, Consuelo de Saint- 

sequestered the alto sax my uncle Jesse had given me just 
before a contest sponsored by the Hot Club de France. I 
hustled like mad and eventually found a baritone, which I 
had never played before. Everybody said 1 sounded like 
Gerry Mulligan. Gerry was big that year. Our band won 
the contest and Cendras told me, ‘Do what you want. Don’t 
think about what other people say if you like it and feel you 
can be good at it.’” 

In the early 50s, Wilen opened a jazz youth club 
in Nice. Family connections — his father’s friend Jacques 
Medecin, then a journalist, is now mayor — combined with 
energy and talent obtained a city subsidy. Playing every 
night, he got better fast. 

Wilen - which comes from Wilensky and is “either 
Polish or Russian, I’m not sure" - moved to Paris in 1957. 
He swiftly became one of the few European horn players 
acceptable to touring Americans. He played with Blakey 
and Monk on the soundtrack of Roger Vadim’s film Im 
L iaisons Dangerenses and with Miles behind Louis Malle's 
Lift To The Scaffold. 

Inherited money and a free spirit took him away from 
jazz for six years. After hearing some recorded Pygmy 
music in the Musee de l'Homme in Paris, he arranged 
financing, put a team of film-makers, technicians, journal¬ 
ists and musicians in four Land Rovers and they all left for 
Africa “to look for and record those people". Because of an 
accumulation of negative factors like minefields, a period in 
prison, bad planning, personnel problems and the Biafra 
war, they never did record (or even find) them. “All the 
Pygmies seemed to have left by the time we got to where 
they were supposed to be," Wilen shrugs. 

Wilen is the sort of person who can shrug without 


moving. His pale, emotionally drained face does not smile 
easily. There are pessimistic flickers in the eyes. Despite his 
authentic time, which is rare in France, he fell back into 
the crowd. He’s not exactly been a model of how to take 
care of business. But it’s hard to believe he’s 50, he can look 
determined. You wait to see how he’ll bounce back. 

He was the model for a six-part cartoon series called 
Barney And The Bine Note which ran last year in the 
mass-circulation magazine A Snivre (or “To Be Con¬ 
tinued"). The saxophone-playing hero is a scowler, a 
womaniser, moody, a “looser", strung out on heroin and he 
always needs a shave. It is neither very flattering nor, 
according to Wilen, accurate. When he asked “Why me?" 
the editors replied: “Because you’re the rockiest jazz 

When he moved back to Nice for a while, he had played 
with a punk band called Moko, so he didn’t mind the rocky 
image but he briefly considered sueing them. Then the 
series was collected into a book which brought him into the 
public eye, and he learned the PR adage: “It doesn’t matter 
what they say about you as long as they put your picture in 
the paper and spell your name right.” Earlier this year, 
when his album, also titled La Note Bine (they have the 
same cover design) was released, the ads announced that it 
was the first recorded version of a comic book. 

There was the hint of triumph in the air when 
his quartet played to a packed house at the American 
Centre a few months ago. He has a manager, his price is 
going up. Both comic book and album 1m Note Bine are 
doing well. He’s writing music for a stage production of 
They Shoot Horses, Don't They , set for September at Le Cirque 
d’Hiver. There are posters all over town. 

For a long while now he’s been trying to put together a 
musical comedy involving a series of sketches about 
“Looking for Charlie Parker’s Saxophone". His concentra¬ 
tion has not been helped by running problems with bankers 
and landlords. But he says he’s not worried: “The moment 1 
accumulate some belongings they seem somehow to go 
immediately down the drain. I’ve been existing more than 
living most of these past years. I have no house, no 
automobile, no major appliances. I’ve got nothing to lose." 
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BUD SHANK 


In recent years some of the most 

ELOQUENT TESTIMONIES TO THE 
CONTINUING VITALITY OF THIS MUSIC 
HAVE COME FROM FIGURES WHO, WE 
MIGHT BE FORGIVEN FOR THINKING, 
HAD SEEMINGLY BEEN LEVELLED INTO 
THE DIRT OF HISTORY LONG BEFORE 
A FEW OF US WERE EVEN BORN. THE 
INSPIRED LATE FORM OF SUCH 
PREVIOUSLY HALF-FORGOTTEN 
NAMES AS 
WARNE MARSH, 

NATHAN DAVIS, 

MARION BROWN, 


now informed upon by a deep, hard-won 





Chet Baker. And Bud Shank. 
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grounding, one that was beginning to 
permeate through from back East via the 
activities of the Curtis Counce and Clif¬ 
ford Brown and Max Roach groups. It was 
a step away from an indigenous dogma 
that was to bring him to the point of 

lities brought down by the new thing. 
Then came the hammer blow. 

in the early 




territory thereabouts (there's probably no 
outside’s touching a hundred and t 

the perfect counterpoint leading him in 
picking through the scores with som 
thing of a technician’s resolve. Even s 


the “shallows” app 
to be little more 
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that has little precedent in his past - 
which reads off like the stock biography of 
every young lion who ever gained entry to 
the West Coast jazz movement of the 


or the 

Flute'N'Oboe duets he recorded with Bob 
Cooper, his own little piece of the scene’s 
blasphemous appropriation of European 
forms, all his recordings of the time move 
with the same casual finesse that marked 
such milestones of restraint as Cool And 
Crazy or The West Co 
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er people; 
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arched 


Not a bad way to see out a life, maybe, 
except in this instance it was a bit like 
laying off a cabinet maker because there’s 
no further demand for his craft, then 
offering him ten times the amount he’d 
previously earned to knock you up a 
couple of tea chests a week. It’s got 
something to do with occupational satis¬ 
faction. Or the lack of it. 

Born in 1926 into the American heart¬ 
lands, the young saxophonist ticked off 
the next 20 years weaving together the 
strands of an indigenous culture that 
stretched from Tiny Bradshaw to Lucky 
Thompson. By 1946 he was already in Los 
Angeles, scuffling through the struggling 


Band. A still-valued 


The brilliant talents of those composers 
and arrangers - Gil Evans, John Lewis, 
Johnny Carisi, Gerry Mulligan - who 
were assembled to carve a new niche for 
the trumpet of Miles Davis late in 1948 
might have set the agenda for the first 
wave of cool; but the task of its imple¬ 
mentation was left to the new generation 
of musicians that would be strung out, in 

of hipdom on the Western seaboard 
known as Sunset Strip. Shorty Rogers, 
Art Pepper, John Graas, Pete Rugolo and 
Shelly Manne are the or 


ie the [Hollywood] studios, and that’s 
what I did, it was simply a matter of 

“The studios were very lucrative as far 
as money was concerned but terrible as far 
as anything creative was concerned. There 
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lfancy of the cool, and for a brief period 
these most laconic of legislators were to be 
found, alongside Bud, biding time under 

blown attempts to hurry-along-history as 
the “Innovations In Modern Music” (sic) 
Orchestra. 


Big Stan's brand of highbrow gimmickry, 
the individual progress of these players 
begins to blur in the ferocious whirl of 
activity that seemed to suck up every 
young guy with a beach shirt and a horn 
who found himself within surfing distance 
of Hermosa Beach. With the fat cigars up 
in Hollywood opting to bring in those 
who’d been soundtracking the whole 
sordid deal all along to provide movie 
scores like The Man With The Golden Ann , 
there was no need for the West Coasters to 
ape their Eastern colleagues and suffer for 
their art. The moguls paid well, signifi¬ 
cantly so in Bud’s case, and with the 
emergence of record labels like Contem¬ 
porary and Pacific Jazz and clubs like The 
Lighthouse and The Haig, worries as to 
how the next hand-tailored Italian suit 
was going to be paid for were lost in a 
blaze of recording sessions and live dates. 

In the studio the formula was simple: 

made up The Giants^The All-Stars and 
Shelly Manne’s Men, put them behind a 
microphone with the latest arrangements 
by Johnny Mandel, Neal Hefti or Marty 






Paich and set the tapes rolling. It was 
devastatingly effective, the familiarity of 
the players with each other and the 
material allowing for a rare empathy that 
the East Coast collision of bop and swing 
players could only hanker hopelessly after. 
As yardsticks for a whole genre, the dates 
for which Bud was elected nominal leader 
provide a more than adequate gauge. 

“I got to a point in the early 70s like, 
where the hell am I? Why am I doing 
this? And at the same time I started to 
sense, as did a few other people, Ray 
Brown and Shelly Manne for instance, 
that there was a renewed interest in what 
jazz musicians of the 40s and 50s had 
done. Maybe it was just curiosity but we 
thought it was time to feel out the 
market, the pulse of the country, and 
that’s when we put together The LA4. 
We were very cautious obviously because 
that was a very commercial group. We 
didn’t come out roaring, playing pure jazz 

It was a pervasive caution that would 
soon shift down into a naggingly familiar 

“By the time we got round to 1982 
LA4 was no longer a challenge, it had 
become as big a pain in the ass as the 
studios were and just as limiting artisti¬ 
cally, and I realised that I needed to get 
out again. And by that time I’d severed all 
my connections with Hollywood, I’d 
moved away to the Pacific North West 
and I wanted to become a soloist, do my 
own thing, and for the last three years 
now all I’ve done is work by myself, 
making my own records. Now I’m doing 
what I should have been doing all those 
years ago and I feel a whole lot better 
about being alive. I am alive!" 

recordings with The LA4 are of little more 
than historical interest now. Watch What 
Happens, Live At Montreux , the aptly titled 
Executive Suite, all might be worth dipping 
into, but only if you’ve got a sucker’s 
wallet and a mind to catch sight of four 
old masters calmly and serenely sealing 
themselves off from the rest of the world. 
To get next to the man now, to click as to 
why he merits space here, you’d do well 


coming to terms with the subsequent 
18-month association with Shorty Rogers, 
yet another set of old bones to come 
rattlin' out of the closet, itchy for a taste 
of the old medicine. 

Their records bustle with a kind of 
bath-chair revision of past glories. But if 
the material’s hinged to an ancient lore, 
then Bud’s contributions sound like the 
most furious of loft mouthings. On 
something like Back Again , there is little 
of the lassitude that regularly wormed its 
way into many of those 50s sides for sure, 
but the torrid whirlwind of sound he 
conjures up out of “My Romance” or the 
title track puts him at an even further 
remove from any notions of West Coast 
politeness. These are archaic structures 
uprooted and warped into new, uncom¬ 
fortable shapes, with all the familiarity 
scoured out. It’s a method he’s been 
whittling away at ever since, the explora¬ 
tions on more recent documents - This 
Bud's For You, That Old Feeling - of the 
spellbinding options open to the modern 
improviser, resulting in a further exten¬ 
sion of old boundaries for new-found 
pastures. 

“The free thing ... I don’t think I was 
ready for that in the 50s, but I’m ready for 
it now. I mean I’m really into some free 
things now, but freedom within a struc¬ 
ture, I don’t like unstructured music, I 
like to deal with the structure and the 
possibility for freedom within that, 
whether it be emotional, musical or 
whatever - the freedom to do what I 
want. Totally unstructured avant garde 
music to me is a little too chaotic, but the 
point where you are dealing with a 
specific structure and where everything 
within that is free, then I’m most certain¬ 
ly in there and I want to explore that 
much, much further.” 

It’s a desire to get to the core of this 
music that has bricked off the diversionary 
side roads which had previously taken him 
to the fringes of legitimacy - hail the 
classical! - and into the forms of the 
Indian and South American continents. 
Such eclecticism now gets short shrift. 

“That kind of thing has backfired on 
me a lot, that versatility if you wish to call 
it that. People would look at the records 
I’ve made and say, well, this is all he can 


do, diversify. But all I’ve ever wanted to 
be was a straight bebop alto player, you 
know? Playing the flute, for instance, put 
me in another bag and that’s why I've 
stopped playing the flute. I’ve stopped all 
that stuff just to show everybody that this 
is what I do, and now I’m doing my own 
thing I’m gaining the courage of my own 
convictions more and more. 

Tired, jet lagged, there are a lot of 
pauses and considerations in Bud's speech 
that get lost on the way into print. But 
you are not misled. The underlying tone 
of a singular resolve - I, I, I — is cooled 
rather than boosted here. It found its way 
into all aspects of the conversation - the 
possibilities “still waiting" to be milked 
from electricity, the grudging acceptance 
of Miles swathed in a populist cloth, “but 
at least he’s out there, looking for some¬ 
thing”, the prospects of his first solo 
concerts, the new “concerto” being pieced 
together from the alto’s core by Johnny 
Mandel, the chance to escape from the 
nightly trawl through a standard past now 
presented by the formation of a new 
quartet - further underlining the burning 
enthusiasm for this music that he has now 
so brilliantly rekindled. 

“I’ve never played or practised more 
than I have in the last three years. I 
wasted a lot of time in the 60s and early 
70s, that period made me . . . I was 
about to say, ‘hate music’, but nothing 
would make me do that. But there was 
nothing in that period to make me like 
music or inspire me to play, and now I’ve 
got that inspiration. The place where I 
live is an artist’s colony, a lot of writers, 
painters, a lot of music happening, and 
I’m in a very isolated place where I can 
practise all day and night without dis¬ 
turbing anybody. This is the kind of 
thing I should have been doing long ago, 
and I’m lucky because I’ve still got new 
things to say. Guys my age have usually 
said everything and are resting on past 
laurels but I’m still laying it down." 

Which is why, with my listener’s world 
already so packed as to be in danger of 
crowding out even its most recent inhabi¬ 
tants, I will probably always keep a corner 
clear for Bud Shank to inhabit. Maybe you 
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Bheki Mseleku 


“There’s the inner music which 

CANNOT BE PLAYED BY ANY 
INSTRUMENT HERE, WHICH CANNOT 
BE PLAYED BY ANY MIND. I WAS 
LISTENING TO MESSIAEN YESTERDAY, 
TURANGAL1LA: THAT WORD MEANS 
‘PLAY OF CONSCIOUSNESS’ AND IT’S A 
SPIRITUAL THING, IT’S THE THING I’M 
TALKING ABOUT. BUT EVEN THAT 
MUSIC, WHICH IS SO BEAUTIFUL - YOU 
CAN TAKE ANY 

composer, who- 

EVER, WHER- Zs “ LZ 

EVER, NO ONE PHOTO: MICHAEL WOOLLEY 


best. The downbeat poll, all those kinds 
of things, they have nothing to do 


“The Angel full of strength appears, and above 
all the Rainbow that covers him. In his 


and melodies, familiar colours and shapes; 
then, after this transitory stage, he passes into 
the Unreal, and undergoes with ecstasy a 
wheeling , a giratory compenetration of super¬ 


fire, these blue-orange flows of lava, these 
sudden stars: that is the unfolding tangle, these 
are the Rainbows .” 

(from Messiaen’s notes to the Quartet for 
the End of Time) 


Bheki Mseleku, a quiet- 
spoken man with gentle boyish features, a 
player of delicate unforced richness and 
learning on tenor saxophone and piano, 
has for some time been attracting atten¬ 
tion and praise. But he’d rather just play, 
and not get caught up in the web of 
words, of distinctions and comparisons 
and descriptions that writers like to wield 
to keep their distance from music. 

Born in Durban in 1955, raised in the 
midst of the evil that is Apartheid, his 
opportunities to broaden his art, to play as 
and when he would want, have been 
frustrated and curtailed. But he refuses to 
voice the anger some would expect. When 
I ask him if conditions are perhaps better 
here, he replies, seriously, carefully: 

“In a sense, yes. But there’s still 
problems all over, because people are not 
yet ready to work and live in Truth, 
meaning in Love, knowing that they’re 
really brothers. In fact closer than 
brothers, just one Being. We’re all part of 
one Being. There’s always a problem in all 
countries of the world in that sense 
because people are not educated enough in 
terms of Love. They may be advanced 
technologically, or in other things, Afri¬ 


cans may be advanced in whatever they’re 
advanced in, but all these countries are 
not really advanced - which is what we 
need - in Love. Because that alone will 


take us to Godhead." 

The contributions to the Afro- 
American ideal-dream that born African 
players have made, from Abdullah Ibra¬ 
him and Chris McGregor through to a 
host of young modern exiles, these are 
known but not yet properly examined or 
evaluated. The inspirations Dudu Pukwa- 
na, Johnny Dyani, Harry Miller and Louis 
Moholo, among others, brought to the 
British Free Jazz scene in the 60s, the 
values imparted to strands of Improvised 
Music as practised by Evan Parker and 
others, in some respects so apparently 
distant, and yet so consonant with certain 
African attitudes and techniques, ways of 
performing, ways of hearing, ways of 

It’s a crucial subject in terms of 
influence and understanding, but it’s also 
a loaded subject. Is any region more prey 
to confused or stereotypical treatment 
than Africa, from North to South? Under- 


very much less given to any fine-tuned 
analysis of this kind, just because insane 

violence of the regime that oppresses 
families and friends back home. Questions 
about what Africa has given Europe, and 
what Europe has given Africa have been 
too caught up with ugly ulterior motives 
for too long. Bheki for one would rather 
deal with the inner person than any 
outward manifestations: 

“I’m not African, I’m not anything. I 
understand what you’re saying, but I’m 
just explaining how I am. I have problems 
being with an African who thinks he's 
‘African’, but if I’m with an African who 

have problems with anyone, English or 
German or Japanese, as long as he thinks 


that’s what he is. 

“In other words, I am African, if 
African means Universal. I’m Zulu - 
because I’m from Zululand — if that means 
Universal. But if it means Zulu fighting 
other people, or hatred, or being proud, 
being attached to my tradition, not 
wanting to unify, then I’m not that." 

Chris McGregor ’s Blue 
Notes played, as a mixed race group, 
around Cape Town until their unsegre¬ 
gated make-up made it possible to do so 
no longer. The physical, geographical 
enforcement of Apartheid was being put 
brutally into practice, and they left in 
1964, to settle in Europe and Britain. For 
Bheki, and other players of a later genera¬ 
tion, such as Russell Herman of Kintone 
or Mervyn Afrika of District Six, playing 
and working together meant presenting a 
living embarrassment to the regime - 
Russell and Mervyn would be classified 
‘Coloured’, Bheki ‘Black’ - and mad 
officialdom took it that they must live in 
different areas, abide by different rules. 

“In terms of the clubs, for example, the 
only clubs really available are clubs for 
Whites, and you couldn’t play there. If 
you did, if the owner wanted you to play, 
it was actually illegal, he’d be doing it 
without permission. If the police came, 
he’d be in trouble, and we'd have to stop.” 

In 1977, Bheki went to New York in a 
group called Spirits Rejoice, along with 
Mervyn Afrika, and drummer Gilbert 
Matthews: they were supporting Julian 
Bahula’s trio Malombo Jazz, who were 
missionaries for African rhythms, and 
recording at that time with Herbie Mann. 
Bheki intended to stay in New York. The 
tour of America and Europe would end 
there. Unfortunately Spirits Rejoice had 
management problems and split in Lon¬ 
don en route to Jamaica. Stuck without the 
money for a ticket to New York, he ended 
up going back to South Africa. Although 





he now had the passport essential for 
leaving, he had neither the money for the 
ticket out, nor the total certainty that he 
would be able to hold on to the passport. 
Record and management companies have 
been known to confiscate such documents 
to keep their hold over performers they 
think might be likely to escape their 


Eventually, with the help of friends 
Eugene and Mary Skeef, he was able to 
reach Germany, in 1980, where he met 
up with Abdullah Ibrahim, who advised 
him that Johnny Dyani needed a piano 
player in Sweden. There he applied and 
got Political Asylum. He stayed for three 
years, but the physical distance from most 
of the gigs in Europe got to be too much. 
He came to London to play a date with 
Louis Moholo and Trevor Watts, and 
Chris McGregor heard him play in the 
100 Club. McGregor had a tour arranged, 
but Bheki was going to Zimbabwe where 
his sister lives, and where he was unable 
to get a work permit, and then on to 
Botswana to make After The Rain with 
Hugh Masekela. Violence flared in Bots¬ 
wana in a shooting raid across the border 
from South Africa, some of the musicians 
he was working with were shot, and he 
returned to England last year, in time to 
share an acclaimed set at Bracknell with 
his old colleague Gilbert Matthews, with 
long-time exile bassist Ernest Mothle, 
and, at last, with Chris McGregor. 

Still awaiting transfer of Political Asy¬ 
lum from Botswana, Bheki has spent the 
last months working furiously with a 

sentatives of the rising British generation, 
Steve Williamson, Iain Ballamy, Steve 
Arguelles, a one-off date with Courtney. 
At present he's contributing to Jonas 
Gwangwa’s soundtrack for the movie Biko 
and is about to resume work with Kin- 
tone, for a tour in October and their 
eagerly awaited new LP. And somewhere 


in all this, there are a few projects of his 

“I get very easily influenced by all 
kinds of different people. Because every¬ 
one’s very strong in his personality. I 
could be with you and bevery easily influ¬ 
enced. I’m influenced by all kinds of 
people. But when I get time to be alone, 

think, Who am I, Where am I going. 
Why am I here on this Earth?” 

The input from South African 
musicians is difficult to pin down exactly, 
once you get beyond the phenomenal 
energy of their actual presence: it’s some¬ 
thing like a validation of the links 
between the hardest and most free of 60s 
players, the all-embracing reach of the 
best 70s fusion outfits, and the deepest 
powers of African folk and pop roots. 
From Cecil Taylor and Albert Ayler to 
mbaqanga via Return To Forever, a clear 
affirmation that the same spirit is to be 
found in all these strands. Bheki will 
happily acknowledge the presence in his 
music of his father’s mbaqanga , of Bach, 
Debussy, Scriabin and Messiaen, and of 
the inspiration of fellow South Africans: 
among others far too numerous to re¬ 
count, Kippie Moeketsi (an alto player 
who idolised Charlie Parker, played 
alongside Ibrahim, and died after a life¬ 
time of tribulations in 1983), Sandile 
Shange (a guitarist who played with 
McGregor), Chris Schilder (a pianist from 
a family of musicians in Jo’burg), Alan 
Kwela (another guitarist, with close con¬ 
nections with Darius Brubeck), and Win¬ 
ston ’Mankunku’ Ngozi (alto player with 
Mike Makgalemele). As well as a hefty list 
of unsurprising mentors from John Col- 
trane to Duke Ellington. After all this, it 
ought to be noted that he’s a self-taught 

"It’s natural for me, just natural. I’ve 


I’m learning now. I hope I will one day. 1 
think I will because it’s mathematics, and 
I use mathematics anyway in what I’m 
doing. I use a lot of theory, my own 
theories. What I’m saying is that it’s 
natural for me. When I hear, I hear most 
of a thing. Some of it I can’t hear, because 
it’s moving too fast, too complex. Some of 
Messiaen’s stuff, for instance. That know¬ 
ledge comes from my past life. So there’s 
nothing new I can bring to anyone else, 
because there’s nothing old. Life never 
started, life always was.” 

For a new generation, the influence of 
Kintone or District Six or now Bheki’s 
playing is going to be massive, even if it's 
still largely underground at present. In¬ 
terest in all aspects of South African music 
has never been so widespread. Django 
Bates’ teenage obsession with Dudu’s 

nection that will strengthen both bodies, 
and perhaps — in the end - blur the 
differences which others insist on putting 
between them. 

“Trying to explain the world of art is 
clouding everything. It’s beyond lan¬ 
guage. Words are new. They’re not as old 
as music, because music is the language of 

"He set his right foot on the sea. his left foot on 
the land and, standing on the sea and on the 
earth, he lifted his hand to the sky and sit we 
by Him who lives in the Century of Centuries, 
saying: 'There shall be no more Time: but on 
the day of Seventh Angel's trumpet, the mystery 
of God shall be accomplished. 

(Revelations Ch. X) 


Winston Ngozi, Jika; 




five records with Drive, including Can You Feel 
It? (1975), Tribute ( 1977), let's Cool It (1980) 
and a live LP (all these hard to find) and Spirits 





John Zorn as Tht Man With Tht X-Ray Eye 
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by Zorn and his pals, has latterly garnered a 


scale, but also the people who play them. 
Little wonder that the great stylists of Ne 
York’s Lower East Side, a musical commi 




titled “Cool Struttin’” 

heavily on convention - he's a straight-ahead 
player, doing what he’s always done. Previte 
does most to loosen the rhythmic foundations, 

feel of thf title track. TeU you, given half a 8 
chance, it’d go down the proverbial storm at 
the Wag Club. . . 

David Ilic 


ionally infiltrated by biggish names like 
Cinelu and Steve Thornton. The 

s that a new talent is showcased 
1 and uncluttered backdrop, 
itself is a descendant of Decoy 
a sparse, largely electronic 
background rhythm section bolstered 
selectively by overdubbed synths; the odd 

and discipline in a roughly 40:60 ratio, Sonya’s 
coltish violin. “Sky Blue", a nifty funk 

n, and "Reflections Of Love" (shame 


factors taken to the extreme. There are 
noticeable differences between the two 
performances: the changes come harder and 
faster in the studio, whilst the live concert 


medium or the mood of the night is beyond 
explanation. The ideas come thick and fast: the 
occasional melody peeks out from a hideaway 
deep in the undergrowth, picks its way across 
the surface, only to be blown to smithereens by 

Predictable for Zorn maybe - after all, he’s 
been refining the art of conducted 

thing of which I’ll n 
No-one does it like Zorn, not even when it 

Voodoo wasn’t meant to be a pillar of new P 

compositional ideas, just a bit of fun, a tribute 
to one of the more obscure writers and players 
of the latter 50s/early 60s. Some of the work 
had already been done for them: Sonny Clark 
had a head for a good tune, so good in fact that 

trumps were they just note-perfect copyists. 
But these four are all sterling in 


SONYA ROBINSON 

SONYA 

(CBS FC 40251) 


Love; Green Eyes; Sky Blue; Valley Of The Kings ; 
Dungeon; Forever Ever Now; Sun Smile. 

Robinson (vln); Jean-Paul Bourelly (g, syn); Gerri 
Allen (syn); Carl Bourelly (syn); Stanley Banks (b); 
Kevin ‘K-Dog’Johnson (d); Steve Thornton, Mino 


NIGEL KENNEDY 
LET LOOSE 
(EMI SCX 6709) 

Recorded: London, 17-20 April 1987. 



he finds himself on these pages as a would-be 
jazzman. He shows a laudable desire to break 
out of the constraints of music biz 
pigeonholing but it tends towards mere 
technical perfection. To be fair to Kennedy, 
he’s clearly got his heart in the project (in the 
accompanying press blurb he talks of his 
lifelong love of electric jazz) and he has 
composed much of the material himself. But 
it’s like asking a Test Match bowler to open 
the batting and then wondering why he gets a 
string of low scores. The music on the album is 
uniformly pedestrian: mock-classical 


yn); Guy Ba: 


has been fitful, to put it mildly. Periodically 
some brash young bowmeister picks up the 
banner and carries it a few yards further, before 
being felled by critical disapprobation and 
public indifference. Coincidentally two such 
naifs are currently upon us, one from each side 

The hum of hypewriters accompanies the 
arrival of Sonya Robinson. To their credit, 
however, the marketing efforts have stopped 
outside the studio door. As opposed to the 
ir guests" that suffocate so many 
debut albums, Ms Robinson is surrounded by 
relative unknowns - production, arrangements 
and composition are largely in the hands of 
multi-instrumentalist Jean-Paul Bourelly, and 


slap bass fills - all the bluster belies a certain 
anaemia. Nigel himself modestly eschews 
virtuoso soloing for ensemble playing -1 
haven’t yet worked out whether that’s a boon 
or bane. Either way, the album as a whole 

Neither record threatens the crown of Ray 
Nance, but Robinson has unequivocally staked 
a claim as a potential Pretender. 

Brian Glasser 





take, a bit too deliberately Arts Council, 

buyers could be put off by such attitudinisir 
What else you could call them I can't offer a 

these days that if you develop a personal vie' 


THE PAT BROTHERS 
THE PAT BROTHERS 
(Moers Music 02052) 


There are moments, for 
reminds me of Cecil Tay 

headbanging of recent ti 
recalls; the days when tl 


understanding of jazz, or inde< 
engage genuinely with anothe: 


i man caught up and 


n the everyday, 
Jack Cooke 


NEW AIR 

AIR SHOW NO. 1 

(Black Saint BSR 0099) 

Achtud El Buod(Children's Song); Don't Drink That 
Comer My Life Is In The Bush-, Air Show, Apricots On 
Their Wings ; Salute To The Enema Bandit-, SideStep. 


. There is also something playful and 
is in the music these 'brothers’ create, 
is, their first album, The Pat Brothers 
inig and Reisinger, two long-standing 

Mitterer, a composer of experimental 
electronic music; and Linda Sharrock, a singer 
who initially made her name playing with such 
people as Pharoah Sanders and Sonny Sharrock 
back in the days of the New York avant garde 




Vienna Art Orchestra- 




arched by the time 
accurately, referen 


— maybe even 
thought and t 


ntirely worked ou 


i sense of history might in some 
a fresh analysis of relevant 
al which could revivify existing codes 
lybe bring into perspective the obsessive 
nship between “originality” and “style" 


straightforward modern fare. Threadgill is 
considered and dignified throughout, whethei 

tune based on a skipping-song, “Achtud El 

explanation). The rhythm section, too, is 
near-perfect: on the opening track, Hopkins 
bounces around between octaves like a rubber 








necessary and is e 
akLaff is tight an 
throughout. Wil 


an air show should be. Y 


selection of whistles, pips, knocks, scratches 
and barks. 

From the moment the gong and chant 
announces the opening track, “Three Short 
Stories Of A Great Politician”, the music is 

Star Wars and Ronnie Reagan lyrics over a 

and a fantastic selection of electronic shock 


also full of surprises. The ardent and 

rock firmly In the love ballad mode, the 
’s effect lying in its simplicity and 
ism. Yet this is followed by the wit of the 
t-lived “Alpine Aspects Of World Music”, 
hnig’s woodflutes being accompanied by a 
of calls, whistles, honks and echoed 




intensity live as they do on this set they could 




■ Of Spain Shuffle ; Ugly Woman ; Tick! 

■ (The Story Of The Lost Watch)-, King Porter Stom 
Tuesday ; Daddy Gone- London Blues -, Sightseeing h 


that allowed Britain to become, for all too 
short a time, the world centre for Caribbean 
music. The recording studios were here, and a 
record like Lord Kitchener’s Nora could sell so 


out the themes. Her four originals I 
off a brisk timetable, and her piano 

compositions. She likes dark left-hand 
voicings, can be as rhythmically quirky as Jaki 
Byard or sometimes as suddenly volatile as 
Don Pullen. The flinty touch she gets brings a 
new strength to a tune like Jobim’: 


idding a tag to “Estilo Magnifico" which sends 
:he tune up. The title piece 
massing of a favourite dog) has real 


a slightly brittle, fixed quality to 
le music, as though everyone were 

is. Marsalis 


this mostly very satisfying dat 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 

PORT OF SPAIN SHUFFLE & CARIBBEAN 
CONNECTIONS: 


Records NC 005/6) 


crystal jangle. 

Hearing the Grant-Lyttelton Paseo Jazz 
band sliding through Jelly Roll standards 
points up the Caribbean’s rhythm genius 







way for exiles to mainland America) 
actually these records are 
something in every song seems to leap out in 
fierce relief, tying together things we listen 
for, so differently, in African pop or folk, or 
British or American or Caribbean. And to clos 
by underscoring the intelligent observation of 
these often fiercely competitive social 
commentators, check Young Tiger's brilliant 

Street: "Dizzy Gillespie is the creator, of this 
new style in co with Charlie Parker/Coleman 
Hawkins and Howard McGhee, they all 
indulge in this monstrosity/they take a major 

and a half-a-pint/then oo-pa-pa-da, be-aba- 
doo-la- beebli-oobli-oobli-oobli-oobli (etc).” 

Mark Sinke 


She Rote ; East Of The Sun Just Friends -, Old Folks -, Litti 
Suede Shoes - Passport-, Repetition-, Bird Medley < Cheryl . 

Eddie Daniels (cl); Fred Hersch (p, syn); Roger 
Kellaway (p); John Patitucci (b); A1 Foster (d); Steve 



JOHN PIZZARELLI, JR 
SING! SING! SING! 

(Stash ST-267) 

Zing! Went The Strings'Of My Heart-1 Guest I'll Have 
To Change My Plan-1 Still Think About You-, Knock Me 
A Kiss- Couldn't You Read My Mind ; Sing! Sing! 

Little Too Late)-1 Hadn't Anyone Till You- The Late, 
Late Show, The Trouble With Me Is You-, Better Luck 

John Pizzarelli (g, t, v); Bucky Pizzarelli (g); Ken 

ut in the past couple of years ha 
m in the face of prevailing fashion by 

instrument. To Bird With. 
record utilising only that horn, a straight-ish 
bebop session to follow last year’s jazz-classical 
fusion, Breakthrough. 

The album opens with a sparkling run 
through Parker’s “She Rote”, in which Daniels 
plays an exact transcription of Bird’s alto solo. 


Kellaway, make m< 

Daniels revels in the melodic and harmo 
wonderfully clean precise articulation, and 
could rehabilitate the clarinet as a 
occasional sideshow with historical overton 


played, even if it mayb 
Daniels also adds hi: 

John Pizzarelli’s new al 
excavating the popular song traditit 


justice to some of these songs, i 
always make the notes either. There are a 
couple of gems, though, and it’s all done ’ 


item (though I've never been able to forgive 
forget Premiata Forniera Marconi’s 

Mike Westbrook, unquestionably a magp 
is less thievish than bankerly, pay: 


Metropolis. The line-up is i 
the addition of Lindsay Cooper's snake¬ 
charming sopranino a stroke of genius. Her 
long introduction to Desdemona’s "Isaura" ark 
from Otello sets the emotional pace perfectly foi 
Kate Westbrook who gives it the full hand- 

would do for Covent Garden but then neither 
was Callas’s by any ‘pure’ standard. Opera, and 
especially Rossini, needs the occasional 
infusion of hammy, streetish overkill. The 
Callas analogy is m< 


unrecognisably. Only the first 
the "Thieving Magpie” theme and the 
inevitable Lone Ranger finale are played at 
straight. The rest is full of imaginative twi: 



WESTBROOK-ROSSINI 
THEMES FROM GUGLIEMO TELL, LA 
GAZZA LADRA, IL BARBIERE DI 
SEVIGLIA AND OTELLO BY 
GIOACCHINO ROSSINI 
(hat ART 2040 2LP) 

Recorded: 

William Tell Overture II * 


Ever since Alex and his droogies roared aci 
the landscape to its strains, it’s been hard to 
hear “La Gazza Ladra” without a wry shiver. 


Westbrooks and the saxophonists shouldn't be 
taken as faint praise for the others. The brass 
duo, Messrs Grappy and Nieman, performs 
splendidly, holding together the ensembles 
and soloing impressively. Peter Fairclough 


:s "playful 

suggestions of Ellington, Anthony Braxton 
and Charlie Chaplin”. This is best diagnosed as 
(justifiable) enthusiasm running away, dish 
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MOLE JAZZ ^ 

291 PENTONVILLE ROAD 
LONDON N1 9NP l 

01 278 8623 


DUSKO GOYKOVICH (trumpet) 
NATHAN DAVIS (saxophones) 
KENNY DREW (piano) 

JIMMY WOODE (bass) 

AL LEVITT (drums) 


At 100 Club, 100 Oxford Street, London W1 
MONDAY 17 th AUGUST 
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Thinking About 
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BLOW 

WOODCRAY MANOR FARM, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 

A RESIDENTIAL 24 TRACK STUDIO WITH A UNIQUE ATMO¬ 
SPHERE. SET ON A FARM IN BERKSHIRE. YET ONLY ONE HOUR 
FROM CENTRAL LONDON. TOP QUALITY RECORDING (WITH AN 
AUTOMATED IN-LINE MCI CONSOLE). A SUPERB GRAND PIANO 
PLUS THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGINEER NICK HORNE MAKES THIS 

£40! 

unique instrumental 

THE STUDIO FOR JAZZ RECORDING. 

ALBUMS AND OTHER MATERIAL RECORDED FOR: 
DISTRICT SIX, THE GUEST STARS, KINTONE, DJANGO BATES, 

LEVEL, FRED BAKER, AND MANY OTHERS. 

John My a tt 
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leapfrogging. It’s probably the one track where 
superimposing in the joined band I imagined 

forms; if anything I prefer Prime Time’s 
ensemble, yet Ornette’s solo against Haden’s 

either record. 

One could play this game for ever; it’s fun 
but fairly pointless in the end. Of the tunes 
played only by Prime Time "Music News” 
hangs together best to my ears, “Today ...” 
least well (neither group is up to its knees in 
diatonic tonality but this track, perhaps 
because it is slow and gives the clash in “keys” 

while “Biosphere” and “Story Tellers" contain 

the Quartet’s disc, “Bird” has some of Cherry’s 
best playing, bright and shiny, sounding as if 

Find room for this album. The Prime Time 
sides are well worth hearing and contain 
enough good music, but the Quartet record is, 
if you’ll excuse the pun, Something Else again. 

B. Witherden 


MIKE ZWERIN 

THE BERLIN THEATRE SONGS OF KURT 
WEILL 

(RCA 6285-2-RB) (CD) 


Right. Dive in. I used to have reservations 
about Eric Dolphy. It sometimes sounded that 
he just might be playing what the French call 
“n'importe quo /" with a great deal of panache 
. . . might be following unexplored cosmic 
paths of what James Moody once confided to 

know the changes just keep moving 
chromatically, you’re bound to land on a good 

difficult than it sounds; the right way to keep 
Ed Michel, who supervised the CD re- 


of the first side, with Dolphy. Eric could 
sight-read, worked hard on passages he had 
trouble with and gave Mozart a good try on 
flute with Orchestra USA (“Third Stream’’ 

first tinfe. Three hours in the studio. That’s 





nervous. It might have something to do with 
playing with people who are better than you 
are. Make of it what you will. 


yielded 100% conviction that “Tom Thumb” 
was by Philip Glass. However, if Sr Milesi is 
guilty of undue influence then the sin, like the 


Side one of The Nuclear Observatory Of Mr 
Nanof is dominated by the long orchestral "Mr 
Nanofs Tango”, a piece that clearly reveals 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
(Cuneiform, Rune 6) 

obi us, March and June 


wrote about my dick but editing it out 
wouldn’t be very Gonzo now would it? How 
could I ever face Hunter? Or Burgess for that 
matter? Anyway, who said this is a family 

Let me thank Jim Morrison, Gil Evans, 
whose sound was (is) always in my ear, the girl 
friend with whom I was breaking up at the 
time, my mother and Jesus Christ for' 
providing the energy to make this record. I 
should also thank Woody Herman, who did 
not hire me after a five-day audition, for giving 
me the time. And I unreservedly endorse The 
Old Bushmills Distillery Company 1 


of strings and keyboards to keep it from 

Like everything else on the album - 
subtitled “music for films, videos and 

piece (in this case for a Paolo Rosa film; most 
of the rest are for Giulia Ciniselli’s The Oversize 
House). Mr Nanofs identity, real or fictional, 
isn’t clear and the only clue is given by the 

(“Invisible man armed with cathodic buckle") 
found in the courtyard of the judicial mental 
hospital at Volterro. Sounds the kind of thing 
Duchamp once or Dick Whall now might have 


PIERO MILESI 

THE NUCLEAR OBSERVATORY Ol 
NANOF 


Graffiti ; Towards The Tree In Front Of The House ; The 
Procession ; Three Figurations: The Braid. The Rhombus. 
The Star, The Presence Of The City, The Waterfall. 
Mario Arcari (lyricon); Daniela Bozzolo, Carlo de 
Martini (vlns); Mauro Righini (via); Silvio Righine 

Brunelli, Piero Milesi, Alberto Mompeliio (kybds); 
on 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, Piero Milesi (kybds); on 


poignancy Glass wouldn’i 
he might be tempted to put his stamp on some 
of the melodic material. If it’s minimalist at 

“Tom Thumb”) work less well out of original 

impression of being short, detached exercises 
in style. The longer pieces on the second side, 
written for a Epiphany fireworks display, 
"Kings' Night” and for a University of 
Architecture of Milan video “The Presence Of 
The City” are more successful for being more 
fully developed. They show Milesi doing with 
computer-abetted keyboards what he clearly 

ng of pieces of different origin and 


confidence. There’s every in 
confidence is justified. 

Cartoon, who split in some confusion a \ 

il, offers greater scope for the kind 
music they favour, building up a 


>m Die Kunst Der Fuge, treated in a way that 
juld make Jacques Loussier’s beard fell out. 

way. “Bach’d” also uses a 1950s radio shot for 
Raybestos Manhattan. "Buster Keaton” begins 
with authentic kinema piano and then gets 


a more sharply subversive re-ron of White 
House gibberish). 

something more lyrical. Most effective is guest 
PFS-er Craig Fry's violin solo on “Nicht 
Shuldig” which comes in on a tape of (the 
sleeve says) the Nuremberg Trials (don't they 
meand Rallies ? AH had already eaten leaden 
death by trial-time, spoilsport bastard that he 

it, high-fibre be; 
guing cuts from one of t 


SHANNON JACKSON 
WHEN COLORS PLAY 
(Caravan Of Dreams CDP85009) 

Torth, Texas, 12—13 September 



and muscle of Decode Yourself, there's a certain 
leniency in these tunes: "March Of The Pink 
Wallflowers” is a benign whirlwind, with the 
martial rhythm underpinning an harmonic 











PETER SCHAERLI QUINTET 

SCHNIPPSCHNAPP 

(hat ART 2037) 

Recorded: Zurich, 5-7 May 1986. 

Smog ; RAFst Dus Heute Nicht, RAFst Dus Morgen 
NichtlBallade Pour Urn Pierre, Venezia-, After 
Tschemobyl 1 ; Schnipp Schnapp-, After Tscbemobyl //; 
Pelztasse!Magic Wa/k/Schneefeld. 

Schaerli (flhn, t); Hans Koch (bcl, ts, ss); Giancario 
Nicolai (g); Thomas Duerst (b); Marco Kaeppeli (d). 

When Coleman Hawkins recorded his one 


Now Suite, it was found on playback to contain 

splice out the offending squeak. "No, don't," 
replied the saxophonist, “when it's all perfect 

wrong.” It's a sentiment whose implication is 
obvious enough and one which would probably 
be readily embraced, although not necessarily 
as a defence mechanism, by the musicians 

Programmatically, and in this respect it’s 
not that different to Roach’s LP, Schnipp 
Schnapp draws its subject matter from the 

of recording. The glimpse of Armageddon 
presented by the disaster at Chernobyl was 
only days old and hat ART’s hermetically- 


masonry behind has . . . fallen into decay . . 
All ready for the end?’’) might smack of 



actively pointing us in the direction of a radic a) w J’ ich P^bably brings us 1 
the Red Army Faction, a sub-stratum of the 




Baader-Meinhott organisation, and the title 

today, you do not accomplish tomorrow”, a 
slogan apparently favoured by German graffiti 



Albert Ayler forsook 'art' for ‘populism’ (Paul 
Rutherford’s work excepted). But if the high 
profile afforded the sentiments behind it 



ERROL PARKER TENTET 

LIVE AT THE WOLLMAN AUDITORIUM 

(Sahara 1014) 

The Dancer-, Lament- Chega De Saudade-, Baobab-, The 
Taste Of You-, Three Blind Mice. 

Saxton (ts); Patience Higgins (bs); Rory Stuart (g); 
Kevin Harris (b); Errol Parker (d). 


TONY BENNETT 
JAZZ 

(CBS 450465 l) 

Around Much Anymore-, Stella By Starlight-, On Green 

Thru With Love-, Solitude-, Lullaby Of Broadway, 
Dancing In The Dark -1 Let A Song Go Out Of My 
Heart , When Lights Are Low-Just One Of Those Things- 
Crazy Rhythm-, Judy, Give Me The Simple Life-, Street Of 
Dreams-, Love Scene-, While The Music Plays On-, Close 
Your Eyes-, Out Of This World, Juse Friends -, Have You 
Met Miss Jones?-, Danny Boy, Sweet Lorraine. 

(t); Stan Getz, A1 Cohn (ts); Herbie Hancock (p); 



Ron Carter (b); Elvin Jones, Art Blakey (d); The 

"I used to sing with A1 Cohn in Astoria and 
work weekends as a singing waiter, and I reali 
felt that if nothing else happened I'd be 
completely happy for the rest of my life.” 
Something else did happen, and Tony Bennet 


Perhaps he’s a transitional figure - be 
the great crooners of the swing era and tl 
cooler stylists of the late 50s. Bennett's ’ 
a huge, swinging instrument, and he ha 
trouble in front of the Basie band on a 
showstopping “Lullaby Of Broadway”. ' 
ballads here are as tender as anything To 

Met Miss Jones?” and caught quite the s 



r e). Bags And Rags, Cootie- Ret 


r’s way of conveying different 


s sweetly through four tracks, Art 
ims him through “Just One Of 
ngs” and Bobby Hackett plays 

set, and if you have this and the tw 


STEVE COLEMAN AND FIVE 
ELEMENTS 
WORLD EXPANSION 
(JMT 870010) 

Recorded: New York, November 1986. 
Desperate Move ; Stone Bone Jr, Mad Monkey, Dn 
State-, Tang Lung-, Yo Ho-, And They Partied. . 
The Park-Just A Funky Old Song - 



Players like Coleman and Harris have so 
much that they want to do, so many settings 
that they want to play in. Their records are 

progress: which is just as it should be, but no 
guarantee that they’ll be records you’ll want to 
listen to very often. When the strategy is built 
on trying just about anything to see what fits, 

of the mark, even when the players are as 
these LPs. 

Shelter gets off to a slow start with "Africans 
Unite”, a raggedly simple exhortation. But 
once into the long “Shelter Suite”, the 
strengths of the band start to emerge. 
Dedicated to the plight of the world’s 


how Tailgaters Tales sound. Byron might be 
novelty of his being a clarinetist; Allen leaves 

quite for enough. His writing has a doleful 
streak which doesn’t really suit such assertive 
players: "Reminiscing” is merely maudlin. Cox 
and akLaff work hard - the time is always 
changing, but to no special purpose. Many fine 
moments, though, keep cropping up - it’s a 

Stefan Winter’s anaemic production doesn’t 


:ks, like the eastern chords of "Tang Lung": 
very interesting, all in keeping with the 


the alto breaks through to the front of the mix, 
the music spits into life. After all, it’s not as if 


FREDDIE HUBBARD 
LIFE FLIGHT 
(Blue Note BT-85139) 

Recorded: New York, 23 St 24 January 1987. 

Melting Pot + ; Life Flight*. * * ’ 

FH (t) with “Stanley Turrentine (ts); George Benson 

(el-b); Idris Muhammad (d, tamb); + Ralph Moore 
(ts); Larry Willis (p); Rufus Reid (b); Carl Allen (d). 


parts: an electric funk side with Blood, Sweat 
George Benson and Stanley Tu 
tenor player Ralph Moore. 


ice Silver's 









.ORIGINAL COLLECTION. 

15 NEW RELEASES ON LP 


BILL COLEMAN/GUY LAFITTE 
MAINSTREAM AT MONTREUX 


MISSISSIPPI 


PIANO RED 
AINT GOIN’I 


I BE YOUR LOW 


DOWN DOG NO MORE! 


BUDDY TATE/HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
KANSAS CITY WOMAN 


SONG^OF THE VAGABONDS 


EDDIE CLEANHEAD’VINSON 
JAMMING THE BLUES 


MAL WALDRON 
BLUES FOR LADY DAY 

BUCK CLAYTON/JOE TURNER 
FEEL SO FINE 



WALKING THE BLUES 

CAL MASSEY 
BLUES TO COLTRANE 


CHAMBER JAZZ SEXTET 
PLAYS PAL JOEY 


PLUS THESE LONG AWAITED CANDID CDs 



ASK YOUR RECORD DEALER TO ORDER FROM COUNTERPOINT 


GE>« 



































contributions from Benson and Turrentine 
precede a strident, fiery effort from the leader, 
packed with pyrotechnics - promiscuous 
sprayings of notes interspersed with typically 

Song" has a big backbeat and a fat horn sound 
whose initial appeal palls very quickly, though 
Hubbard’s 'dirty' solo and Turrentine's 
R & B-drenched tenor are worth 

(he’s played with Jackie McLean, Stan Getz 
and Cannonball Adderley) at last showing in 
some contemplative playing perfectly 
complemented by flaring solos from Hubbard 
and moody efforts from Moore. And there's a 

album, the production is absolutely faultless. 

Chris Parker 


WORLD SAXOPHONE QUARTET 
LIVE AT BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC 

(Black Saint BSR 0096) 

One/Waltz/Time; Great Peace; Kind's Up; Paper Works; 
Open Air (for Tommy); Georgia Blue. 

Hamiet Bluiett (bs, alt cl); Julius Hemphill (as, ss); 


K0LNER SAXOPHON MAFIA 
DIE EISERNE NACHTIGALL 
(Jazzhaus Musik JHM 28 ST) 

Recorded: Live 30 November 1986 and in studio, 1 
& 2 December 1986. 

Coco Bello; Bass-Bass; Das Narrenshiff; Aries; Leo; Die 
VXafeKOB ' KonzertNr2c 
Joachim Ulrich (ts, clt, bcl); Gerhard Veeck (ss, as. 



HORN WEBB 
SIXTEEN 
(Ladder Rung 001) 

Recorded: Sheffield, Winter 1986-87. 

Perfect Light And Cat Bells; Axasaxas; Piute Bed ; 













FESTIVAL 

11-27 

SEPTEMBER 



JAZZ 

COURTNEYPINE 

HUMPHREY LYTTLETON 

GEORGE MELLY 

CHRIS BARBER 

IDJ DANCERS WITH 
THE STEVE WILLIAMSON 
QUINTET 

LOOSE TUBES 

DAGMARKRAUSE 

ANDY SHEPPARD BAND 
& STAN TRACEY 

GEORGIEFAME 

& THE PETE KING QUINTET 


MUSIC * DANCE • COMEDY 
THEATRE • EXHIBITIONS 
FIREWORKS 
& LOTS MORE! 


SUMMER MUSIC TENT 

22ND-26THJULY 


jubileTOrdens 

ROYAL FESTIVAL E 



w/r name and address to Platform 
u-e Street, Edinburgh EH3 6TG 

W BOOKING: 


PLATFORIV1 


The British Debut 
LY BURTON QUINTET fea 


Aug 9 GIL SCOTT HERON 

Aug 10 LIONEL HAMPTON ORCHESTRA 

Aug 14 LOUISIANA RED, CHARLIE MUSSELWHITE, 

JIM CONDIE BAND 

Aug 15, 16 ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS 

Aug 17, 18 STEVE WILLIAMSON QUINTET + IDJ DANCERS 

Aug 19 EL SONIDO DE LONDRES 

Aug 20 CHARLIE HADEN'S LIBERATION MUSIC ORCHESTRA 

Aug 21, 22 JAN GARBAREK GROUP 


BURSARIES FOR JAZZ MUSICIANS 

1987/88 


the jazz/improvised Luou, 

The scheme is not open to full-time students, nor is it intended 
to support full-time educational activities or the purchase of 
equipment. Those awarded bursaries in 1985 or 1986 will not be 
considered this year. 

Application forms are available from: 

John Muir, Music Officer, 

105 Piccadilly, London W1V OAU 

THE CLOSING DA TE FOR COMPLETED 
APPLICATIONS 
FRIDA Y 21A UGUST1987. 



Saturday 5 September 

LADYSMITH BLACK MAMBAZO 

The stunning South African ensemble on tour, directly after 
their huge acclaim on the Paul Simon "Graceland" tour. 
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Issues Still Available: 


1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, Art Pepper, John Stevens. 

*8 Ted Curson, Abdullah Ibrahim, Count Basie, Barry Guy. 

*9 Art Ensemble Of Chicago, Andrew Cyrille, Trevor Watts. 

12 Afro Jazz, Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor, Chris MacGregor. 

* 14 Harry Beckett, John Surman, Mike Westbrook, Annie Whitehead. 
*15 Pat Metheny, George Benson, Derek Bailey 
*16 Clifford Brown., Anthony Braxton, Zoot Sims. 

*17 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie Nichols. 

18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase. 

19 Ornette Coleman, Charlie Haden, Slim Gaillard. 

20 Art Blakey, Wynton Marsalis, Hank Mobley. 

21 Chet Baker, Michael Nyman, Jamaaladeen Tacuma, Chucho Valdes. 
22 John Coltrane, Nathan Davis, James Blood Ulmer, Guest Stars. 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Laswell, Anita O’Day, Celia Cruz. 

24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet, Jimmy Smith. 



!5 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, Luciano Berio, George Coleman. 

*26 Lester Young, Gerry Mulligan, Sun Ra, Shankar. 

*27 Miles Davis, Mose Allison, Evan Parker, John Scofield. 

| *28 Art Pepper, Terence Blanchard, Peter Cusack. 

*29 Max Roach, Han Bennink, Billy Cobham. 

I 30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall. 

I *31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Toru Takemitsu. 

I *32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley. 

I 33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Lenny Bruce. 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon (double issue £2.30). 
*36 Steve Williamson & Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell, Art Farmer. 

37 World Issue, Bobby McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie. 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Bhundu Boys, Wayne Shorter, Nigel Kennedy. 

39 Andy Sheppard, Gil Evans, Derek Bailey, Tadd Dameron. 

40 Ornette Coleman & Charlie Haden, Robert Ashley, Charlie Rouse. 



41 Thelonious Monk, Kronos, Steve Swallow, Tommy Smith. 


Back Issues 


Complete your set of Wire 
magazines. These essential 


- weight. They need good 
homes. Be prepared in 
1987: know your Wire 
history. 


Send £1.50 per copy (which 
includes post and packing) 
to Units G & H, 115 
Cleveland Street, London 
W1P 5PN. 

Overseas: please remit £2 

delivery. 











Fast Licks 


MILT JACKSON: Brother Jim (Pablo 2310- 
916). The vibes master works through a mixed 
nd originals (recorded in New 
ay 1985), using varying 

nts, from his 
remarkable unaccompanied solo improvisation 
on “Lullaby Of The Leaves” through to a septet 
featuring guest Joe Pass. Harold Vick and 
Jimmy Heath play an unusual soprano sax duet 

dominates the session, still exhibiting a superb 
ear for rhythmic nuance and colour tones. 


Dylan cover. Most recently seen in the alto 
chair of the Gil Evans Monday Night Ork, 
Hunter trades a couple of originals, “Strollir 
Down To Beauzo's" and “Good Clean Fun", 
with a ver-ray so-so "Georgia On My Mind” 
Otis Redding’s “Respect", Stevie Wonder’s 

gulp, “America The Byootiful”. Guitarist 
Hiram Bullock (also a GEMNO man) steals 
much of the thunder and Miles-man Darryl 
Jones beefs up his share of the bass 


DAVE FRISHBERG: Can’t Take You 
Nowhere (Fantasy F-9651). Solo piano and 
vocals by the world’s greatest deadpan 

Attorney Bernie" and the title-track receive a 
Frishberg stride-style piano (though I guess 


HELEN HUMES: ’Tain’t Nobody’s Biz-ness 
If I Do (Contemporary COP 037). Humes was a 

once. Not all these 12 jazz standards are 
equally suitable for her, but she is in good 
Humour (sorry!) on what was her first LP. This 
1959 date is also notable for the instrumental 
contributions; Benny Carter is heard on 
trumpet only, but directs proceedings with 

shine. Why, even Andre Previnlounds in the 


COUNT BASIE KANSAS CITY SEPTEM: 
Mostly Blues . . . And Some Others (Pablo 
2310 919). A good Basie small group from 

the mike but everyone plays to win, probably 
nice change from Harry Edison who usually 
alumnus is Freddie Green, and it’s particularly 


you ever stumbled across. Try Last Exit 

Albert Ayler as a member of The Yellow 
Orchestra for starters and you’ll get son 
of the fun you can have with this one. F 
under “E”, for “Eyes", “Ears" and 


ENRICO RAVA QUINTET: Secrets (Soul 
Note SN 1164). The most attractive effort I’v« 
heard to date from the Italian trumpeter. The 

ameliorated, though the addition of pianist 
school". Augusto Mancinelli with a range of 
wonderfully fluid drumming of US exile Brut 
and feel) make this an album worth attending 



Barney Kessel, and the final Gramercy Five 


quite Mel Torn 
Baker’s) and is i 

LP Getting Some 


DOCTOR UMEZU BAN 
Eight Ears (ITM 0012). Dc 
thank for this? Probably. H 








Another bonus from Wire Magazir 



One of this year's major albums must be the SeYlSCttlOYlCll new 
waxing, Twilight Dreams, from Lester Bowie’s Brass Fantasy — one of 
the initial releases on Virgin’s exciting new label, Venture. And we have 
5o of these contemporary classics to (jIVE AWAY •" this 

All you have to do is: answer the g J M P L E question 
below, send it (the answer, not the question) on a postcard to the address 
shown - with your name and address — and then sit back and SlV6Ctt 
it out. The first 5o correct cards that we pick out of the pile on 

Friday 21 August win each get ■ c 0py of the 

album express mailed to the lucky winners! 

Here's the QUESTION: who had 



, units g & h. 115 Cleveland si. Itmdon trip 5pn. 






BRIGHTON RECORDS FAIR 

Brighton Centre, Kings Road, Brighton 

August 21-23 

BRECON JAZZ '87 

★ CHARLIE HADEN'S LIBERATION 

MUSIC ORCHESTRA 

★ HELEN SHAPIRO with 

★ HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 

Dates for 1987 

SUNDAY 16 AUGUST 

SUNDAY 13 SEPTEMBER 

* THE PASADENA ROOF 

* JOE HENDERSON/ / §If], 

* woody shaw quintet 

* LONDON RAGTIME ORCHESTRA W 

* FAPY LAFERTIN V 

SUNDAY 1 NOVEMBER 

SUNDAY 6 DECEMBER 

* 

★ BOBBY SHEW with 

★ THE WELSH JAZZ ORCHESTRA 

★ I.D.J. AND STEVE WILLIAMSON 

ROD MASON AND HIS HOT FIVE. ANDY SHEPPARD QUARTET. TERRY 

150 STALLS 

Buy and Sell - Admission 50p 

LIGHTFOOT AND HIS BAND. NATHAN DAVIS. KEN HYDER'S TALISKER, 
DANNIE MOSS AND JEANNIE LAMB. KRUKKE, NEW YORK JAZZ 
featuring Tommy Smith, SPIRIT LEVEL. ALAN ELSDON 

12.30-5 pm 

(Preview £1 * 10.30 am-12.30 pm) 

"in the European top ten and moving up! 

Humphrey Lyttelton 

Records, tapes, videos, posters and CDs 

“JAZZ AND BLACK MUSIC ARE BIG AT BRIGHTON MUSIC FAIR" 

£10 BARGAIN ‘Be a Stroller' 

Many of the leading artists can only be seen by holders of 
Stroller tickets. Further details and tickets for ★ concerts 
now available from 

The Jazz Festival Office 

Watton Mount 

Stalls/details Ring (0273) 608806 

BOOKNOWWHILESTOCKSLAST 

SAX 

Jozzunse TuBCications 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST FAKE BOOK 

by Abercrombie, Addcrlcy, tables, (ToltrancT Corea, Davis.^Evans! 
Fischer, Gillespie. Gordon, Hadcn.^Hall, Hutcherson. Hubbard. Licbman. 

FOR 

DR MMERS MASTERS OF TIMI (Book and cassette) (Stew .. 8.25 

SALE 

High quality instruments at the best prices, 
both new and second-hand, including: 

^^^^tive^^ordInati^Pfo^^thh perforIHIng drummer “ si 

£" sis 

Wc »ho stock Ihc enure series of JAMEY AEBERSOLD PLA YALONC. 

SELMER YAMAHA 
YANAGISAWA 

■■BaErlM 

Paxman Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2 01-240 5775 

PLEASE ADD 10% FOR POSTAGE. ORDERS OVER £40 POST FREE. 

Send for our latest Catalogue now 

13 F 1 R J d Z L W d SE SW?7 8UE T, T NS 















Jack Cooke 


ERNIE WILKINS: On The Roll (Steeplechase 
SCS 1225). Wilkins has always written within 
the conventions, producing over the years a 
vast number of charts, a lot of which seemed to 
me pretty forgettable. Not having his own 
band he was generally working to limits set by 



of air to flow through the voicings. It includes 
a fine rhythm section (Kenny Drew, Jesper 
Lundgaard and Ed Thigpen). Wilkins breaks 

considerable skill and subtlety: there are shades 

reminiscent of the great Ray Nance, a pure 
boink-boink-boink Basie derivative and a 
version of “Loverman” that wanders off into 
no-man’s-land. Best of all is an alleged direct 


Continued from page 20 

“It’s impossible to have a group with a 
totally acoustic bass and get a big sound - 
working with Velocette, he’s such a loud, 
powerful drummer, it’s vital that I’m 
miked up. I do think you can get really 
terrible sounds out of amplifiers, but you 

He’s not into expensive CD-oriented 

except my bass clarinet.” 

wards guitars, to rocked-up jazz (“I never 
liked any fusion at all, didn’t like Miles 
Davis, didn’t buy any of his fusion 
records”) the Works’ music is accessible to 
people brought up on rock - how come? 

got the group together. Everybody was 

really long cadenzas all by themselves. 
Really boring. So we decided the thing 
was to play no longer than a single - three 


album, perhaps a reflection in maturity of how 
Jack Cooke 


MOE KOFFMAN: Moe-Mentum (Duke Street 
DSR 31036). AKA Five Guys Named Moe? 

. . . well, there are five of them but that’s not 
quite the scene here. Koffman and his 

Canadian group tends to play it too safe to be 
consistently interesting. There’s a lot of Latino 
rhythms and yards of flute, and that’s a pity. 

his alto and sets it against straight time he 
displays a rather intriguing, reedy sound and a 

rhythmic patterns established by his support to 
create a degree of unpredictability which 
jerked me out of the torpor induced by 

Xero Slingsby 

or four minutes - and give people time to 
clap. I like to keep the whole thing 
homogeneous and not a star with a 
rhythm section. So I thought, that’s a 
manifesto that seemed to work — people 
appreciated the gap between each short 
piece." 

The 70s hostility towards brevity - Led 
Zeppelin boasting that they didn’t release 
singles - really misconstrued the function 

he kept alive bebop’s idea of the omnipre¬ 
sence of melody where hard bop tended to 
reduce the tune to bookends for a series of 
solos - a tendency that finished in the 
jazz-rock cul-de-sac. Xero likes a tune. 

“When I’m playing I feel quite jolly. 
It’s like Le Douanier Rousseau — I really 

lievable jungles. I fed like that! If we’re 
playing a blues, which is basically a minor 
thing, I quite often stick major things 
right across it and move the whole thing 
up a semitone. The effect is like ‘Some¬ 
body’s Gone Wrong’ with a capital W, 
but I really like that.” 

He isn’t keen on the habit of clapping 


DAVID FRIESEN: Inner Voices (Global 
Pacific Records QW 40718). David Friesen’s 
music apparently comes to us courtesy of Big 
G; hitherto, this has not intruded overtly on 
the listener's experience - records like Amber 
Skies were straight ahead jazz, Friesen's 
muscular bass enhanced by the likes of Motian, 
Corea and Moreira. Inner Voices however is 
more reflective, spiritual even: a trio album 
(Jeff Johnson on synths and Paul Horn on 
flutes) with some overdubbed percussion, it 

"Amazing Grace” and “O Come O Come 
and understated emotion. Although the record 
Friesen seems to have found a fruitful and 


individual solos, though (unlike those 
dreadful free music evenings when a 

thwarted by some determined squeak- 
squeaker after the event) he does recognise 


Having at last acquired the long- 
wished-for bass clarinet (soon to be un¬ 
veiled) Xero plans another band to supple- 



Wilkinson on baritone - “do things like 
the theme from The Money Programme. I’ve 
got a piccolo as well (when I get it fixed) 
for light relief, and Louis has got his 
pocket trumpet.” 

For fellow cohorts Xero cites the Shuf¬ 
fle Demons from Toronto (apparently they 
play The Flintstones theme . . .), Willem 
Breuker and BIM, Han Bennink, Blurt 
... he puts in a good word for Loose 
Tubes. As far as Ghent is concerned, the 
Works have arrived - there’s a metre-by¬ 
metre photograph of them hanging over 
the door of the Cafe Damberd - it’ll be 

find out why. It’s about time Leeds’ 






As the climax to national Jazz Month 

Wire Magazine hosts the year’s major jazz event 

WIRE MAG 
BRITISH JAZZ 


Eight award winners selected by 
Wire readers plus our Services 


To Jazz Award. It happens on 


NOVEMBER 1 1987 

WALDORF HOTEL LONDON 


1 November at London s Waldorf Hotel 


Live music and live people in living colour 


Wire Magazine The Ac/ 


Of Exce 
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